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with a divine earnestness and expression, 
that, as the beautiful head seemed sur- 
rounded with a kind of glory in the ray of 
gentle moonlight that fell upon it through 
an opening of the tracery, he thought he 
beheld one of the angels whose immortal 
hands had been supposed to have shed 
such superhuman beauty upon the sculp- 
tures of the portal. 

But as he stood and gazed, supported 
against the crocketed pinnacle of the tur- 
ret, he perceived that it was no other than 
Sabine herself; and that she trod the 
giddy path along the narrow walls, across 
the tottering planks, over the gaping void 
of darkness beneath — not with the cun- 
ning and experienced step of the waking, 
but with the wonderful instinct of the 
sleeping. Thus was the magical progress 
of the work explained to the wondering 
Bernard, as he beheld the sleeping girl 
ply the mallet and the chisel with a rapid- 
ity and skill that plainly showed she was 
dreaming the execution of the work of 
which she had already dreamed the de- 
sign. 

As Bernard stood concealed in the 
shadow of a buttress, another stealthy 
step was heard, and a tall, dark figure 
emerged from the dark intricacies of the 
upper part of this vast building, and, ad- 
vancing towards the opposite side of the 
top of the portal to the one where Sabine 
was working, commenced with mallet and 
chisel a destruction, as active as the re- 
storation which was going on on the oppo- 
site side. The two figures might have 
symbolized the spirits of Good and Evil — 
of Creation and Destruction. 

" Yes I" exclaimed Bernard, in an 
under-tone, "yes, Polydore! thou art as 
truly the demon who destroyed, as that 
girl is the angel who created the work." 

Polydore turned fiercely towards the 
speaker, by whom he found himself thus 
unexpectedly discovered, and advanced 
furiously towards him: a fearful struggle 
was about to commence on the narrow 
wall, with a yawning gulf on either side, 
hundreds of feet deep, when Polydore in 
his rage, missed his footing — and fell 
headlong into the deep, dark chasm below. 

The day had arrived when the great 
portal of the clock -tower was to be exhib- 
ited to the public; the morning beamed 
brightly on the lights new stone-work of 
the vast building; and as the workmen 
prepared to remove the scaffolding and 
screen from the work — completed as it 
seemed, by a miracle — the body of Poly- 



dore, with the evidences of his guilt, the 
mutilating mallet and chisel, lying near 
his hand, was discovered beneath the arch 
of the great, and now perfect portal. 

The chroniclers add that Sabine bore 
her honors meekly, as became true genius; 
that Strasbourg became very proud of her 
name ; that she became the wife of Ber- 
nard de Sunden; and that together, hus- 
band and wife planned and executed many 
works of high art — among them the exqui- 
site sculptures of Magdebourg. * 

The Cathedral of Strasbourg has heavily 
felt the finger of time, and many of its 
beauties are crumbling away. The peo- 
ple of the city have moved in the matter, 
and Grass, the favorite living sculptor has 
been entrusted with the repairs and resto- 
ration of this wonderful monument of the 
art and religious enthusiasm of the Middle 
Ages. The sculptor has told in marble, 
the story of Sabine; and the statue will 
fill a prominent niche in the great temple 
with which her family name is so immor- 
tally wedded. 
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Y Dear Cosmopoli- 
tan : — I find mu ch 
time to visit artists 
and collections, but 
little time to write. 
Natural dislike to the 
pen has something to do with this 
listlessness, and the climate; and 
besides, one does not like to write 
as you demand, "critically/' of 
friends and friendly studios. I will, how- 
ever, finish up the list of American artists 
here, which I began in my last letter for the 
Journal. Passion week and Lent are not 
good seasons for critical speaking, for the 
Carnival put us all in too good humor to 
say spiteful things, though I confess fo 
have heard of many sharp things and sly 
suggestions of food for gossip during the 
Carnival week among our representatives 
here. But as I am not one of the nil con- 
scire sibi tribe, I had not better talk of 
masks and masquerade adventures. To 
my task, and a brief letter. 

In my last I believe I did not refer par- 
ticularly to Paul Akers, the Maine State 
Sculptor. He is, I hear it said on all 
sides, one of the most promising artists in 
Rome. Already his genius strikes out 
for itself in originals, and we may look for 




something very fine from his chisel ere he 
arrives at the age, artistic, of Powers, or 
Gibson, or Crawford, or Tenerani. He 
is now commissioned by a countryman for 
copies of several of the great antiques — the 
"Dying Gladiator," the "Sophocles" of 
the Lateran Palace, &c, &c. Of these 
commissions any sculptor might be proud, 
and since they are to go to America, the 
first copies in marble, life size, they may 
well excite public attention. I predict for 
him a great success. Among the last 
works from his busy hands is a bust of 
Mrs. Belmonte, daughter of Commodore 
Perry. Like all of his busts, its combina- 
tion of the ideal and real is most exquis- 
itely done, giving not only the form and 
feature of the subject, but catching the 
very soul-expression in such a manner as 
to make the marble almost seem a " thing 
of life." Akers' finest original, not yet in 
marble, is his "Una and the Lion," after 
Spenser's "Fairie Queen," Canto III. 
Stanza 9. The sharpest critics of anat- 
omy pronounce the Hon superior to any 
modern work — not excepting Canova's — 
which is high praise. The artist has 
studied the animal from life for years, 
that this work should do him honor; and 
it is but fair to anticipate his most ample 
success. The figure of Una asleep on the 
lion's mane, is most exquisitely wrought 
in pose, limb, and drapery. When it is 
carried into marble the artists reputation 
will be among " the stars." 

Moshier is busy as usual. His last origi- 
nal is the "Prodigal Son," which is fine 
enough as a work of art, but singularly 
distrait in conception; for the " Son" in- 
stead of being a fast young man of about 
twenty, is a boy of about fourteen. Where 
the Sculptor finds hints for this adolescence 
of his subject we are at a loss to discover. 

Crawford's disease in his left eye threat- 
ens to disable him for some time, even if 
it does not ultimately cost him his life, of 
which his friends greatly fear. He was 
in the United States last summer attend- 
ing to orders, when his eye began to pro- 
trude, showing disease behind it. It soon 
became very painful, and he went to Paris 
to consult with the physicians there. 
They prescribed rest from all labor, and 
some remedies. He came on to this city, 
and immediately entered upon his com- 
mission assiduously. This aggravated the 
disease so much that an examination was 
held, and it was discovered that there was 
a cancerous tumor on the socket of the 
orb. He was again ordered to Paris, and 
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has now returned thence not only not 
cured, but with the faintest promise of 
saving his eye. It is the earnest prayer 
of every art lover that our great sculptor 
may be spared, to yet achieve many and 
noble things. Crawford's designs for the 
Capitol at Washington, are severely criti- 
cised by the critics as unworthy of him, 
as feeble, mixed, and lacking originality, 
or even good imitation. I have not been 
admitted to them, so cannot speak from 
inspection. 

The designs of Rogers for the Library 
of the Capitol are exquisitely conceived, 
and as unique as they are appropriate. 
The door is a perfect world of Art in it- 
self. Perhaps some of your readers may 
have seen or read of that exquisite work, 
the Baptistery of Florence. This door is 
after it in design, but original in filling 
up, the Life of Columbus affording the 
illustrations. It is a most elaborate work 
of genius, and is well worth all its care 
and cost. It will be in bronze. 

William Story, of Boston, has much im- 
proved of late by his careful study. The 
bust of his father — the late eminent Chief 
Justice of the United States, Joseph 
Story, was good in feature, but hard and 
too severe in its impression. It is only 
by experience and the truest intuitions, 
that life-like expression can be given to 
the rigid marble. I think Mr, Story has 
decided talent, if not genius for his pro- 
fession; and that, with several years study 
of good models and anatomy, he will excel. 
His last is "Hero in Search of Leander," 
a life statue. I think this is a very 
promising, finely conceived work. It 
certainly shows with what success he has 
applied himself to the study of an- 
tiques. He is yet comparatively young, 
and may do much for the art -taste of his 
country. 

Miss Hosmer visits America this sum- 
mer. Give her welcome, for she is one of 
our " representative" women. Few would 
have dared the experience she has had to 
encounter in her study of art; and she de- 
serves respect, not more for her genius 
than for the bravery with which she has 
worked her way up to the position of first 
among female art-devotees. Her full 
length statue for the tomb of the lady — 
is a work of great merit in its way. Her 
" Beatrice" is, however, her most charac- 
teristic and original work, as yet. She 
will return to Rome this fall, with many 
a good commission, it is to be hoped. 

I have consumed so much space already 



for the sculptors, and really said so 
little, that I must refer briefly to the 
artists. 

Page has completed his "Flight into 
Egypt," audit answers public expectation 
fully. The artist has thrown a wonderful 
sight of true power into this picture, which 
in execution and conception is alike origi- 
nal and masterly. I may not notice its 
merits, for a page could scarcely give the 
reader a correct idea of all its parts and 
features. * Our country has good reason to 
be proud of Mr. Page. 

Tilton is busy with his cloud-like skies 
and back-grounds and figures. His atmos- 
pheric effects are wonderful, if that term 
can be used in conjunction with any mod- 
ern except Turner. But the tout ensemble 
is mixed, and his pictures study better in 
parts than in general. His devotion to 
the art of his art is to be regretted, so far 
as it covers up his once apparent original- 
ity. That he is not American in the 
spirit of his compositions is very apparent, 
from the fact that the English are his best 
patrons. He is popular with them, and 
his commissions are numerous; he is, in 
fact, coining money as well as fame. 

Nothing new to say of Brown and 
others mentioned in a former letter. Terry 
is still " studying Scripture," preparatory 
to a descent upon some Moses or Elijah 
or Esther. Oh, why don't he, and Chap- 
man, and Wild, study American subjects 
more ? 

Adios for the present. I shall let you 
hear from me again, ere I vacate Rome 
for the summer, to escape the Campagna 
fever. Trusting this will find the " Cos- 
mopolitan" flourishing like a forest oak, I 
send you my best wishes, and will cheer- 
fully execute any commands you may have 
to make upon the studios in this great 
centre of the finest arts. — 

I am yours, sincerely. 

Atelier. 

Rome, It alt, March, 1857. 

P. S. Let me say to you that the "Cos- 
mopolitan" is talked of considerably here 
in Art circles. It is regarded with es- 
pecial favor, since it is known that so many 
works by our artists abroad find their way 
to its galleries. I shall send you a hand- 
some list from the "Eternal City" this 
fall. Think of that — Rome patronizing 
art in the United States ! 

Napoleon the Great wrote to his Ad- 
miral that in the century in which we live 
every momenc wasted was irreparably lost. 




MOTHER AND CHILD. 

HIS fine painting, by 
Rogers, after Murillo, 
was drawn at our last 
distribution of t Art- 
works, by George F. 
Austin, of Milwaukie. The Daihj 
Wisconsin of that city, announces 
its arrival: and discourses quite 
genially of some of its leading 
characteristics. We quote : — 
"It was taken by Rogers, after the 
original by Murillo, at Rome, and re- 
presents the mother Mary, and the infant 
Saviour. It is a life-size picture, some 
5x3 feet in dimensions, enclosed in a rich 
massive gilt frame. The mother sits by 
the base of a marble ivy-covered column, 
clothed in the characteristic oriental cos- 
tume, with the beautiful cherub child sit- 
ting upon her lap. The apparel of the 
mother is in high colors, and it is a dis- 
tinguishing feature of both mother and 
child that the brush has not been spared 
upon them, and that they posses the most 
accurate resemblance to living skin, mus- 
cles, veins, limbs, and features, all throb- 
bing, moving. and being in perfect health 
and beauty. 

" Another noticeable feature of these 
figures is the strong nationality of expres- 
sion, which beams from the face of both 
mother and child. Most likenesses of 
Mary represent her merely as a woman, 
and not as a woman of a particular nation 
or race. This characteristic is strikingly 
apparent, in both the mother and child of 
the present painting. They also appear 
to you as human beings, as the lovely, do- 
ting mother, with her pure, pretty infant, 
turned for a moment from the act of re- 
ceiving nourishment, by some noise, or 
object, that has caught his attention. We 
judge the picture to be' a successful copy 
of one of the grandest works of art ever 
produced." 

"In Architectural Design," says 
Ruskin in a recent lecture, " imagination 
is the first great quality. It is the quality 
that distinguishes great from mean artists, 
and no instance is known of a great man 
with deficient imagination. Industry is 
essential, but industry alone does not 
make a great artist." Mr. Ruskin con- 
tends that " it is a mistake to separate 
sculpture from architecture : the architect 
should be his own sculptor." 



